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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME REFLECTIONS IN RELATION TO PEACE 
AND WAR. 
(Concluded from page 771., 
Sanpy Sprines, Mp., 8 mo. 1871. 
Ulysses S Grant, President of the United States : 

Dear Ff RteEND,—The present is a remark- 
able period in the world’s history. Events 
of the highest significance, in some of which 
thou hast been a prominent actor, succeed 
each other with unprecedented rapidity. This 
rapid succession demands coincident ‘and un- 
remitted vigilance, lest the opportunity to 
impart that wise direction to these events of 
which they are capable, and which the best 
interests of humanity require, shall be per- 
mitted to pass unimproved. And every in- 
dividual, however humble and limited his 
7 of action, must be faithful in the per- 
ormance of whatever part may be required 
of him in the great work which is manifestly 
in progress, in order that all may proceed 
with that healthful and harmonious regularity 
which is beneficial to our people and our 
race, 

The successful termination of the conven- 
tion in Washington City, which thou wast 
instrumental in procuring, by which a mode 
of adjusting the pending questions of differ- 
ence between the United States and Great 
Britain was amicably agreed upon, by the 
“Treaty of Washington,” to the satisfaction 
of the governments and peoples of both 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1875. 
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| countries, thus giving the joyous promise of 


peace and fraternity where the horrors of war 
were so imminent, has imparted to the friends 
of humanity additional ground to hope that 
the same wise, peaceful and Christian mode 
by which this happy issue was consummated, 
may be adopted to settle all difficulties and 
differences that may, in future, arise between 
nations. 

In view of the existing political condition 
of Europe, the present time appears eminently 
propitious for a favorable consideration of 
such a measure. 

In contemplating this momentous subject 
with deep and reverential feeling, confidently 
believing that the ‘Unseen Hand,” whose 
workings have been so marvelously witnessed 
in the removal of slavery from our beloved 
country, is now outstretched to lead on to the 
greater and more wide-spread blessing of 
permanent peace between the nations, to the 
saving of a vast number of lives, and amount 
of misery and treasure whieh cannot be compu- 
ted, the undersigned believes it to be his duty 
thus respectfu’ly and privately to suggest to thee 
the propriety of thy bringing the subject 
before the Congress of the United Srates at 
its next session, either in thy annual me-sage, 
or in a special communication to that y 
in such form as thou mayst think most likely 
to effect the desirable object, recommending 
that measures be taken to make a proposition, 
in suitable terms, by this govermment to the 
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governments of other nations, to unite in 
adopting some measure by which all national 
difficulties and differences may be peacefully 
and amicably settled, so that “nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

If thy mind has already been turned to 
this subject, with a view to taking action 
thereon in the direction already indicated, as 
is most probably the case, then it is earnestly 
desired that thou mayst be encouraged to 
proceed in the good work, which, from the 
great benefit its accomplishment would be to 
His children, cannot fail to receive the bless 
ing and favor of the good and merciful 
Father. 

With the greatest sincerity, the undersigned 
feels at liberty to add, that he believes there 
is no one with whom the inauguration of this 
important measure could, with as much 
propriety, originate as thyself: regarded by 
the people as amongst the greatest of generals 
the world has ever produced, and at the head 
of what is acknowledged to be one of the 
most powerful, prosperous and enlightened 
nations of the earth, and yet, whose continued 
effort has been, and is, for an amicable settle- 
ment of all disputes and difficulties; who 
recognizes the “ golden rule” of measuring 
our duty to others by what we would desire 
them to do to us, as being equally obligatory 
among nations, whether strong or ueak, as 
among individuals; and whose pleading entreaty 
to all people on all occasions is, LET US HAVE 
PEACE. 

Very respectfully, thy sincere friend, 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


One element of action hss been suggested 
to my mind as being caleulated to econ 
tribute to this important end: That is, ® 
regulating the commercial intercourse between 
different countries. Should peaceful relationg 
be secured between all civilized nations, ay 
immense amount of annual expenditure for 
the army and navy would become unnecessary, 
and thus be saved, to be employed in advane. 
ing the national prosperity, and the interests 
of peace and enlightened civilization. 

Such nations, therefore, as may fail to come 
into the peaceful measures agreed upon by 
several governments, and any one of these) 
that might subsequently violate the promised | 
support in the maintenance of them, would 
be the — making it necessary for those 
governmentswhich are disposed to preserve 
peaceful relations with all peoples, to maintain 
a military and naval power, and hence they 
would be the cause of imposing these war ex 
penditures upon these governments. 

A discrimination, therefore, could very 
properly and justly be made in establishing 
commercial relations between the different 
governments, by which the means of paying 
these war expenditures should be drawn, in 
whole or in important part, from those gov- 
ernments which render them necessary—the™ 
anti-peaceful ones, by laying heavy duties 
upon their exports, and high rates for all 
postal and telegraphic communications, while 
between the peaceful nations the fullest free 
dom of intercourse and of trade might safely 
be permitted to exist, such as is now happily; 
in operation among the different States « 
our Union, and the privilege always to bh 
secured to any anti-peaceful State to become! 
a member of the peaceful fraternity of govern 
ments, and partake of all its benefits and 
immunities. 

It may be queried how, under such arrange 
ment, would the expenses of the national gov 
ernment be paid? To this it is answered? 
In the same manner that those of the States 
of the Union now ars. All the vast expenses 
of the national governinent are Now paid by our 
people. In the proposed peaceful arrange 
ment, as the army and navy expenditures, 
including those for fortifications, their main- 
tenance, etc., which, together, constitute @ 
very heavy item in the annual expenses, 
would immediately be greatly diminished, 
and, we trust, in time be removed entirely, 
that the amount to be raised annually would 
be far less than now. There would also bes 
large diminution in the Custom House ex 
penses. Therefore there would be much lew 
national expense than at present, and, of 
couree, less money to be paid by the peoplet 
direct or in indirect taxes. The only difficulty 
would be in the mode of assessment; and thé 


















Memorandum to accompany the preceding 
letter, and to be read to the President.—A 
great difficulty exists, in devising a working 
plan, by which such a measure as is suggested 
in the foregoing letter, should it happily be 
adopted, can be consistently carried out ; that 
is, in devising a mode of proceeding by 
which the terms that may be agreed upon by 
a convention or congress of the representa- 
tives of the different nations, and adopted by 
their governments, shall be enforced or main- 
tained, without any looking to compulsory or 
warlike measures, should a party to the 
peaceful arrangement fail to comply with 
its’ provisions or requisitions. 

here is, however, good reason to believe 
that there is a way, and a right way, to attain 
every right object ; and, with the guidance of 
that “ Wisdom which is from above,” and 
which will surely not be withheld from the 
sincere agtors in such a heaven-inspired move- 
ment, a means can certainly be devised to 
secure peacefully all that will promote the best 
welfare of nations and of mankind. 
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wisdom of the national legislature, with such 
jmportant consequences pending, can certainly 
make that equitable, just and satisfactory to 
the mass of the people. 

Should any species of manufacture be of 
sufficient national importance to render it a 
proper object of government encouragement, 
in order to bring it up to the full condition 
of perfection and usefulness of which it is 
capable, and to become self sustaining, such 
aid could be furnished by government as now, 
the aid to terminate when the manufacture 
shall become self-sustaining, or its relative 
national importance ceases. 

In a civil community, where an unruly 
person, or a body of lawless people, act in 
such manner as flagrantly to violate the 
peace, safety and rights of those around them, 
such person or people must be secured or con- 
fined, as a protective measure, even though 
lives are lost on one side or the other, or on 
both, in obtaining this result. This must be 
done in order to prevent a continuance or 
spread of the evil, to stay further lawlessness 
and aggression, and the probable loss of a 
far greater number of lives, including those 
of innocent women and children, than would 
be sacrificed in checking it, as well as to 
maintain that good order which the security, 
happiness and healthy condition of society imper- 
atively demand. 

It is vain to look, on such occasions, to a 
special interposition of Providence for pro- 
tection, or the removal of the scourge. Deity 
acts, in human affairs, on/y through instru- 
mental means ; and He has already furnished 
mankind with the means of self-preservation 
and protection from outward aggression, in 
the physical power, with which, in His wis- 
dom and goodness, He has endowed them; 
in the reason He has bestowed to direct these, 
and to discover and use all His material laws, 
to protect from wild beasts and from men 
whose passions have dethroned their reason 
and made them more dangerous than wild 
beasts ; and also, in the moral power, or spir- 
itual influence, to restrain from every wrong 
action, and preserve all in harmony with the 
eternal principles of right, justice and love. 

But all efforts to secure permanent peace- 
ful relations in communities should be con- 
tinually and wisely made by increasing virtue 
and intelligence among the people ; and every 
renewed opportunity, such as at present exists, 
to advance the righteous cause of peace among 
nations should be promptly embraeed, in 
order that the welfare of humanity may be 
secured, and the noble aspiration, “Det us 
have peace,” be fulfilled. 

Ninth month 13th, 1871. 


FAarrHFut are the wounds of a friend. 


























EXTRACT, 
“Touched by the wand of law, the dross 


of facts become gold, the meanest being raised 
thereby to brotherhood with the highest. Thus 
the smoke of an Irish cabin lifts our specu- 
lations to the heavenly dome. 
through the cloudless air at the darkness of 
infinite space, and are met by the azure of 
the firmament; we look through a long reach 
of the same atmosphere at the bright sun or 
moon, and see them orange or red. We look 
through the peat-smoke at a black rock, or 
at the dark branches of a yew, and see the 
smoke blue; we look through the same 
smoke at a cloud, illuminated to whiteness by 
the sun, and find the smoke red. The self- 
same column of smoke may be projected 
against a bright and a dark portion of the 
same cloud and thus made to appear blue 
and red at the same time. The bi 

to the light reflected from the smoke ; the red 


We look 


ue belongs 


to the light transmitted through it. In like 
manner, the hues of the atmosphere are not 
due to coloring matter, but to the fact of its 
being a turbid medium. Through this we 
look at the blackness of illumined space and 
see the blue; at the western heaven at sunset, 
and meet that light which steeps the clouds 
of evening in orange and crimson dyes.”— 
Tyndall at Killarney. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


‘* Secret things belong unto God, but those things 
which are revealed to us, belong unto us and our children 


forever.” 


The future is, no doubt, wisely hidden so 
that we may appreciate and enjoy the present, 
and that the pleasure of improving and the 
hope of achieving may be so poised as to in- 
spire a confiding trust in the Supreme con- 
troller of events, leaving all in His hands, 
both in regard to time and eternity. 

If our aim be to accomplish the mission 
assigned us, the surges of outward circum- 
stances will not have power to move the soul 
from its moorings, its anchorage being in God. 

Our motto will be to work in the “daytime,” 
and we will be ready to serve in any capacity 
intimated by the “still small voice,” whether 
it be to act, to watch or to wait. All will be 
in harmony with the dove-like spirit which 
descended upon the blessed Jesus, and re- 
mained with Him through His earthly pil- 
grimage. He went about doing good. No 
power that He possessed was permitted to lie 
dormant, but was brought into action and 
controlled by the wisdom and power of God. 
He set an example for us to follow. The 
same Spirit now calls in the gentle tones of 
love upon you, young men, even in the hours 
devoted to worldly pleasures, ‘saying, “ Fol- 
low Me, and I will make you fishers of men.” 
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Become obedient, and, by the gift of grace, you 
will receive power to draw your fellow-men 
from the haunts of vice and the slough of in- 
temperance ; breaking the chains of brass and 
bars of iron which have fettered them to sen- 
suai gratifications. Through the Divine 
agency of this “ unspeakable gift,” they will 
be exalted from their degraded condition into 
the glorious liberty of the “sons of God.” 
Those whom the Truth makes free, are free 
indeed. 

The young women I entreat also, to lend 
their aid in the great work, by taking a firm 
stand in discouraging dissipation in its varied 
forms. It was said to some of old, “ Ye are 
drunken, but not with wine.” 

As an indulgence in extravagancies and 
luxuries has a tendency to weaken our aspir- 
ations for the more noble aims of life, and 
reduce them to the thought of “ What shall 
we eat? what shall we drink? and where- 
withal shall we be clothed?” the real duties 
for which an existence was given are in dan- 
ger of being lost sight of. We “ cannot serve 
two masters.” If our allegiance is given to 
the great and good Being, His favors will be 
as balm to the spirit, and His smile of ap- 
proval as the descendings of gentle dews upon 
the tender plant and opening flower. 

Oh! ye daughters of music, spend not your 
precious time in creating sweet sounds that 
float upon the air and leave a void, but rather 
listen to the choir of innumerable instruments 
attuned to the praise of Him who made them, 
and whose gentle touch brings out vibrations 
no art can equal! The pleasant breeze, the 
murmuring wave, the branches of the lofty 
pine as they are moved by atmospheric action, 
and interlocked with the elm or oak that add 
their symphony, form a harmonious anthem. 
Then the voice of thunder, the tornado and 
roaring cataract, constitute a sublimity and 
grandeur which strike the mind with an awe 
and reverence of Him who appoints to these 
their times and seasons. May man not only 
see, but own His power, and by doing His 
bidding, share His blessing. 


First month, 1875. Saran Hunt. 





Every MAN, or almost every man, has 
within him a principle of right and truth far 
above his own practice, and that of his feilow- 
men: But few of us make this better-self the 
law of our lives. He who will not allow his 
mind to be lowered to the standard of those 
around him, who retains his sense of right 
and wrong unimpaired amid all temptations ; 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“SCRIPTURE QUOTATIONS.” 

Accuracy in Scripture quotations having 
lately been twice commented upon in the Jn- 
telligencer, see pages 616 and 741, and a cau- 
tion somewhat similar being contained in the 
New York Yearly Meeting book of Discip. 
line, I felt a concern to offer a few remarks on 
the same stibject. The advice, the care and 
the caution given may be needful and profit. 
able in some cases; but I have apprehended 
that they might be harmful in others, being 
as a stumbling block in the way of some who 
strive to walk by the inward light. And if, 
in what I have to say, I can steer between 
these two rocks, allowing those admonitions 
to do what good they may, and, at the same 
time, protect the tender plant of truth from 
harm, I shall consider myself fortunate. 

Believing that the seed of Divine life is 
implanted in every human soul, and that the 
first tender blade should have nothing to 
check its upward growth; and also, that 
when the Babe Immortal is born within us, 
we should not unnecessarily shackle or bind 
it down, but give it liberty that it may grow 
in grace and in truth,1 have feared that 
some, in heeding this caution, might smother 
the arisings of the spirit of life, and thereby 
suffer loss. I have feared those teachings 
might turn our attention too much to the let- 
ter, tending to a dead formalism. And if the 
inquiring mind ask for right direction, even 
as Peter, when he asked his Divine Master, 
“to whom shall we go?” let us not refer him 
to the Bible, nor to the letter, but to Christ 
within, for He only “ hath the words of eter- 
nal life.” 

I do not wish to underrate the Bible, I hold 
it in great esteem. I reverence the truths con- 
tained in it. I thank God for the precious 
gift. I commend it and its teachings to all. 
The language is beautiful and full of mean- 
ing, and | regret to have its beauty marred. 
But what are written or spoken words? The 
have no life. What is the Bible? It testi- 
fies of Him. He is the way, the truth and 
the life. And He complained that the peo- 
ple “ would not come to Him that they might 
have life.’ Should we not then be careful 
not to lay too much stress upon the observ- 
ance of the letter? Friends have always 
maintained that truth is truth wherever 
found ; that it comes from God, the source of 
all truth. The truth that is in the Bible 
came from Him, and that fountain is still 
open and inexhaustible. In accordance with 


who asks himself, not what men will say of | this doctrine, our Society, and some others, 


him, but what is the will of God, in all his 
actions, he may be truly said to bear in his 
life and character the Divine image for our 
example.—Professor Jowett. 


| have held that it was not necessary that a 
| person should be educated at Oxford, or any 
other college, ia crder to be a minister of the 
Gospel of Christ, but rather that he should 
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be qualified by the anointing of the Holy | Peter, when commanded to “ rise, slay an 
Spirit. Christ chose some very illiterate and | eat,” not so Lord? Surely we would uot re- 
uneducated men among His disciples to | strain him, but rather say, God, the Allwise, 
preach the kingdom of God; and the apostle | who readeth the thoughts and intents of the 
Paul, learned as he was, declared that his | heart, knoweth best. Hear thouHim. Fear 
“preaching was not with enticing words of | not then, my honest but questioning friend, 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the | as to the precise Scriptural language ; but it 
Spirit and of power.” thou have a living truth given thee to tell, 
There have been interesting cases in our | tell it; and trust the Bible to bear the out in 
Society of uneducated ministers, even such | thy saying. If thou seest a soul to be saved, 
as could not read or. write, who have been | and thy heart yearns to help; then, as thou 
acknowledged as powerful instruments in the | dost hope for mercy thyself, withhold not thy 
Lord’s hand for spreading the glad tidings of | hand from thy brother’s need. 
the Gospel of peace. To elucidate my view,| Let all who seek spiritual good and ever- 
I will mention one instance in which the per- | lasting gain, seek them not in those outward 
son was known to many of us. A few years | things which perish: let us not seek the liv- 
since, in the Women’s Yearly Meeting of|ing among the dead.’ Inasmuch as He is 
New York, one after another excused herself | risen, let us look beyond the things of time 
from acting upon the Committee for drafting | for a better hope. And when we worship, 
epistles, when Katie Ballou rose and said she | let us not tarry in the outer court, but purify 
was willing to dictate the matter, if some one | ourselves and seek admittance into the inner 
else would write for her—and she did so, to | temple, where true prayer shall ever be heard. 


good satisfaction. 


In the company of that excellent and em- 
inent man, George Hatton, of Indiana, I re- 


E. D. W. 
First month 26th, 1875. 


—___—_— ~~ 


member his saying that, after some meeting SECTARIANISM. 

where he had spoken, a person came to him| Sectarianism is the working of sects to an 
and said, “I think you made use of a word | extreme. Sectarianism is an abuse of the 
that is not to be found in the dictionary.” | proper purpose of a sect ; a perversion of the 


At first he did not know how to answer him, | true spirit that should animate it. Sectarian- 
but directly he-told him, “ seeing other folks ism, therefore, is marked by distinct charac- 


had made so many words, he thought he} teristics. You will find sectarianism always 
might be excused for making just one.” Do | busy crystallizing its convictions. It formu- 
we suppose it was his concern to speak the | lates its ideas, and sets them forth in articles 
English language correctly? Nay; he only | and creeds. The truth thus presented is no 
wanted to be understood. His concern was} longer a living force, a flowing stream, a 
only for the interests of the immortal soul: | quickening power; it has become a dry, clas- 
that man should come to know his God and | sified statement, like the catalogue of a lib- 
make his peace with Him. rary or the herbarium of the botanist. The 
Let us not stickle for words; they have no | statement thus made is to be accepted as an 
life; they are not the reality; they are but | authoritative and complete expression of di- 
the clothing of our thoughts, of our ideas. vine truth. Sectarianism, again, is distin- 
As we read that “the life is more than meat, | guished by its claim of perfected thought. No 
and the body, than raiment,’ so what we | further advance can be made, no higher reach 
want is to get at the substance of things. He | attained, no more comprehensive grasp se- 
to whom is revealed the glory of the infinite | cured—thus says sectarianism. But the real 
and the eternal, will cast his mantle aside and | statements of a living sect would be made, as 
reach forth his arms to that risen Saviour, | ene has humorously said, like the check given 
whose countenance beams with ineffable love, | to the railway passenger ; “good for this day 
and who is surrounded by the light of im-| only.” Each day must bring forth its new 
mortality. issue of truth. Each grasp should lead to a 
In silent waiting, as is our custom in relig- | larger, each reach to a loftier, each advance 
ious meetings, some person may havea Scrip-| be bnt a stage insuring other and further 
ture expression, or the sense thereof unex- | progress. , 
pectedly brought to his mind; and he may| Sectarianism is also distinguished by its 
feel satisfied that his Master is ready to bless | perpetually limiting truth to itself. It con- 
it as food for the multitude. Shall he hes-| fines the truth within one denomination, one 
itate to deliver his message for fear, arising | class of sects, or one religion, Christian or 
from the caution under. consideration? Ifhe| other. For sectarianism may be preditmted 
hear the language from the Shepherd of'| of a religion as well as of the sects into which 
souls, “ feed my sheep,” or “feed my lambs,” | it is subdivided. Beyond the sects, outside 
shall he withhold his hand, and say, with! the religious system, it sees only error. It. 
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claims the possession of all truth within its 
own body. The more rigid that claim may 
be the stronger the tendency, you will find, in 
that body to profitless disputation over empty 
words and names. No sect or system has any 
right to say of its opinion, “ This is the truth,” 
but only to say, “It is so much of the truth 
as I can see and show,” as no body of men 
under heaven is justified in the claim of 
being the church, but can only affirm itself a 
church—a fragment or section of the whole. 
Each and all sects, each and all religions that 
God has given man, or caused to be evolved 
or developed out of men’s conceptions, are 
necessary to a full and harmonious utterance 
of the Divine thought.—Frederie Hinckley. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


I feel sympathy with the editors of Friends’ 
Intelligencer, as they receive many articles 
for insertion which, in their judgment, they 
must lay aside, although it is no doubt try- 
ing to their feelings not to gratify the writers. 
But many of their friends desire their en- 
couragement to keep closely to the advocacy 
of the principles of Friends. 

Can we not say that Friends have always 
helieved that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to bear witness to the Truth, as He Himself 
testified, and that He spake the words that 
were given Him of His Father? And He 
again and again bore testimony to the im- 
mortality of the soul, and of future reward to 
the righteous, and punishment to the sinner. 
The presence of God is joy unspeakable to 
the righteous, but to the sinner it brings con- 
demnation of conscience, as it did with Adam 
after he had transgressed; “and the Lord 
called unto Adam, and said unto him, where 
art thou? And he said, I heard Thy voice in 
the garden, and I was afraid, because I was 
naked, and I hid myself.” 

And many have borne the same testimony, 
that when they have transgressed, the pres- 
ence of Him who is pure and holy has brought 
fear and remorse to their souls. Then let us 
be warned against disobedience to Him, and 
in all things do His will as He reveals it to 
us in the secret of our souls, for He is all love, 
power, wisdom and mercy. When I read 
articles on “ Eternal Punishment,” the lan- 
guage has arisen, * Be still, and know that 

am God,” and “‘ beside Me there is no Sav- 
iour,” as He testified by His servant the 
prophet formerly. If we are wise we shall re- 
sign ourselves wholly to Him, for we are safe 
in His power and wisdom, and need not spec- 
ulate nor desire to search into the future by 
oyzseasoning faculties, for he will not with- 
hold any knowledge that is best for us. Job 
Scott, in his preface to an article he wrote on 
“Future Rewards and Punishments,” says : 





“A degree of experience in once enter. 
taining a favorable idea of such a sentiment 
(Universalism), warrants my conclusion that 
its tendency in serious minds is relaxation of 
religious engagement;..... a very great 
abatement in the ardency of that breathing 
desire, that hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness, wherein I had often before 
panted after the enjoyment of Divine good, 
‘as the hart panteth after the water-brooks’ 
Here I met with a loss, and in hopes of eter- 
nal salvation to all mankind grew lukewarm, 


and inwardly sitting down in a degree at 


ease, though outwardly in a good measure 
regular and exemplary, I sensibly began to 
wither and decay as to the health, strength 
and firmness of the inward man..... The 
Divine presente, once my greatest joy, was 
now very much withdrawn; things which be- 
fore I clearly saw in the light to be evil, and 
of a benumbing tendency, of which I had a 
quick and feeling sense, now began to seem 
tolerable, and my mind began by degrees to 
approach towards a familiarity with them, 


though I had known they were forbidden — 


rr This, at length, through the 
gracious renewal of Divine visitation, alarmed 
me, and, as it were, awakened me from a 
sleep which I can never be too thankful for, 
that it did not prove the sleep of endless 
death..... And, I have no doubt, but in 
the mind of the unreligious it is a powerful 
engine of Satan, whereby he easily prompts 
them on to greater enormities than they other- 
wise would commit, too often to the detriment 
of others as well as themselves.” 

Then, let us bear in mind the wise saying 
of Solomon, ‘‘ Fear God, and keep His com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” R. H. 

Westbury, First month 11th, 1875. 


~—~-— 9 > -— 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE FREEDMEN. 
No. 37. 


The last report from our teachers in South 
Carolina reminds me that I have been some- 
what negligent, of latter times, in my compil- 
ations for the Intelligencer. Said report for 
the Twelfth month informs that there are 59 
names enrolled, with an average attendaace 
of 53. Those between six and sixteen years 
of age number 53. There are only 4 in the 
Primer class, and 28 studying the Second 
Reader; 55 are learning Arithmetic, 27 Geog- 
raphy and 9 Grammar ; 33 write on slates, 
and 26 in copy-books. 

Abby D. Monroe, in a letter written about 
the time the schools were opened for the pres- 
ent season, after referring to the prevalence 





of the yellow fever in Charleston, remark «d 
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“The people seem very poor, and money ex- 
tremely scarce. Those most thrifty, who 
planted last year, were so almost entirely 
within the power of the grasping factors they 
hardly realized anything.” 

In the last letter received from her, she 
states: “ The school four miles from here is 
being well taught this season, so that many 
of the floating portion of our schools have 
been drawn in; but, though smaller than 


usual, our schools are very interesting, and 


the attendance good. 

“The holidays passed pleasantly. We had 
our usual entertainment on New Year’s day, 
and the children seemed unusually pleased 
with their gifts. We are having a great deal 
of rain, and the roads are unfit for foot trav- 
ellers. The season of rain has been a very 
protracted one—seldom as much so. We are 
all enjoying good health.” 

Anna M. Stanton writes, in reference to 
her position, thus: 

“As the ‘Industrial Department’ is now rec- 
ognized as under the same head as the Edu- 
cational, I will forward my report in the same 
way. During the progress of organizing all 
the scholars, and the requisite drilling of the 
new ones, there has been but little finished 
work accomplished. We have had general 
repairing and much practice work. 

“The boys ply their fingers diligently at 
basket and mat-making, in which they show 
some skill and much energy, as well as in- 
creasing interest, from the time they come 
into the room until they leave it. The time 
is never long enough; they do not tire of 
their work, leave it reluctantly, and are al- 
ways fresh and bright in resuming it the next 
time. There is no hour in the day that they 
appear to look forward to with so much inter- 
est, and I feel it a great pleasure to instruct 
such willing minds. 

“Through the kind contributions of some 
of your friends, a donation of fifty-seven dollars 
has been received, and we are daily reminded 
of them this winter by the comfort of a nice 
warm stove and other conveniences in our 
work-room. It is yet an unfinished room, 
butit is greatly improved, and enables us to 
work with a degree of satisfaction that we did 
not experience last winter.” 

In another letter from Anna M. Stanton, 
received the present month, she again com- 
ments on their eagerness and anxiety to work, 

but remarks “ that it goes on slowly, as each 
child has its own peculiar branch of indus: 
try, and the short time each day devoted to 
it does not enable them to complete a gar- 
ment very soon. 

“ Besides this, so much of our work is prac- 


ce work—astitching, hemming, working but- 
on-holes, darning, cutting, quilt-piecing, etc. 





They sometimes even take off and mend some 
of their own clothing, sew on a button or work 
a button-hole. 

“ New garments made this season thus far: 
Pants, 1 pair; aprons, 7; dresses, 2; under- 
wear, 5 pairs; bed mattress, 1; palmetto 
frames, 1; with other miscellaneous work, 
including quilt-piecing, carpet-cutting, etc. 
The work of the boys continues as before 
mentioned. It is a work of patience to ac- 
complish even a little, as the progress is neces- 
sarily slow and the materials difficult to ob- 
tain. I try to teach them that a little done 
well is better than a large quantity poorly 
executed.” 

From Cornelia Hancock I have not received 
a letter recently, but learn from the other 
teachers she is at her post, and we all know 
that wherever she is she will do her duty. In 
closing this compilation, it may not be amiss 
to remark that funds are always acceptable. 


J. M. Exxts. 
Philadelphia, First month, 1875. 





“Wuo shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? or who shall stand in His holy place? 
He that hath clean hands, and a pure heart ; 
who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully. He shall receive the 
blessing from the Lord, and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation.” Psa. xxiv, 
3-5. 


AS CRAPS€& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





I think the proposition for an evening meet- 
ing in your city will be attended with benefi- 
cial results. It has long been a belief with 
me that every effort to do good, does good, at 
least to the person or persons that make the 
effort, and in many instances, as I believe 
will be the case in this, “the germ will be 
animated by a living principle, and there 
will be outward development,” to the increased 
strength, encouragement and refreshment of 
all concerned in it, and to the honor and glory 
of the good Father. 

Oh! there is an advance among Friends, 
and with our young people especially, that is 
delightful and encouraging; and I am like 
Moses, from the top of Pisgah, rejoiced with 
the view of the Promised Land to our people, 
although J am not to enter it. 

The inquiry thou makes in regard to the 
propriety of thy regarding any piece of work 
done, comparing it to folding it up and put- 
ting it away as finished, is hard to answer; 
but I am willing to tell thee what I thought 
would be right when J felt that matters were 
about closing up with me, from debility and 
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other causes—to regard myself as being en- 
tirely in the good Father's employ, and to 
work at everything I had strength to begin, 
as long as I was able, observing the dictates 
of Prudence, with whom Wisdom dwells, and 
leave the time when I shall be released from 
my employment to my Heavenly Father, re- 
garding nothing finished only for the day, 
and when to-morrow comes, to do what my 
hands find to do, with the might I have, and 
to the best of my ability; beginning and 
keeping on while I can take one step ; and in 
this way I have kept along after others have 
thought I ought to give up, and claim the 
a of the aged. I feel confident I 

ave had more enjoyment by so doing, and 
have been better able to appreciate the com- 
forts attending the twilight of old age, and 
trust I have done no harm, believing that 
using the strength I have is the surest means 
within my reach of receiving more. 

I think thy “check-rein” is well used when 
it leads to an increased care to perform pres- 
ent duties, and to believe that with the past 
and the future thou hast little todo. ~ 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1875. 








Tae AcapEmMy oF Natura. ScIENCEs OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—This institution having out- 
grown the building which it now occupies, 
and which is entirely inadequate to its pres- 
ent wants,a Board of Trustees was organ- 
ized eight years ago for the purpose of pro- 
curing a site and erecting a new building, 
$100,000 having been subscribed to the build- 
ing fund. 

In the summer of 1872, the construction of 
the northern wing of the proposed edifice was 
commenced on a lot of ground opposite Lo- 
gan Square, on Race street, and it is so far ad- 
vanced that the roof will soon be completed. 
The contracts for this will exhaust the treas- 
ury. By a clause in the deed of trust, the 
building can proceed no further until suffi- 
cient money is raised to cover the expenses 
thereby incurred. 

Among the subscribers to the building fund 
we are glad to see the names of several well- 
known Friends. There are many others 
among us who have ample means, and we be- 
lieve there are few objects more worthy their 
liberality. 
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From the Eighth Annual Report of t agem 
Trustees we subjoin some extracts, which we of les 
. ° . ‘ men § 
think will be of interest to a large proportion ‘i 
of our readers: =—sp 
“The Society was formed for the purpose of ac. facilit 
quiring and diffusing knowledge of the works of appre 
the Creator. Its foundation is dated March 2}, unkn 
1812. Prominent among the founders was a devout ganic 
Friend,* who was pleased to believe that the sin- energ 
fulness of men is ascribable to their ignorance, and is no 
that to increase our knowledge of God’s works and gest 
impart it to them could not fail to make them bet. durin 
ter citizens. what 
‘The institution is described in the preamble of legs | 
the act of the Legislature for its incorporation, ap- to th 
proved March £4, 1817, as a society for the encoun senea 
agement and. cultivation of the sciences, devoted place 
entirely to the advancement of useful learning, un- per i 
der the name of ‘ Academy of Natural Sciences of answ 
Philadelphia.’ ” they 
“ From the date of its foundation to the present ton | 
time the Society has held a stated meeting every an oC 
week. Its membership is not limited to any num the f 
ber, creed, or class. It embraces clergymen of dif. os 
ferent sects, lawyers, physicians, merchants, artists, covel 
tradesmen, mechanics, and a number of ladies; no great 
decent person who is willing to contribute ten dol in th 
lars a year towards the cultivation and spread 0f and | 
the natural sciences is ineligible. The discussion bas 
of religious and political topics has never been per) knov 
mitted in the Society, because it was conjectured: man; 
from the beginning that such discussion might bem . into 
detrimental, if not fatal, to the harmony of meet prim 
ings held exclusively in the interest of scientif¢ 80 01 
truth. not ¢ 
‘Pursuant of the Academy’s purposes, the fore tions 
mation of an appropriate library and cabinets of the | 
natural objects was began with the foundation of of 
the institution. ful 
‘“ The library now contains more than twenty-two, stre! 
thousand volumes of works in every department of ticiz 
the natural sciences, reports of geographical and dred 
geological explorations, voyages, travels, and & fellc 
large number of scientific periodicals and serials im ator 
the several languages of Europe. It is maintained’ Roy 
as a library of reference, and is of such excellence @ Sent 
as to be resorted to by students from different parts bril 
of our country. It is open daily, Sundays excepted, © cov 
from ten o’clock A. M. till ten o’clock P. M., and befe 
may be consulted freely by any respectable person. j 
Its money value has been estimated at more than ¢ 
two hundredthoueand dollars. . . «= + sel 
“Since the earliest times, the advancement of as | 
civilization has followed closely every considerable” the 
increase of knowledge, and its expansion has been] in 
in proportion to the diffusion of education among” 18. 
the people. To this fact may be ascribed the encour" of 
* Believed to be Jacob Pierce. A 
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agement which is given to schools and institutions 
of learning of all kinds by the enlightened states- 
men and philanthropists of every nation. Yet their 
peneficent influence on the progress of civilization 
—a progress we are all pleased to see and should 
facilitate—is not widely studied or very generally 
appreciated. .The value of searches for hitherto 
unknown facts, pertaining to the organic and inor- 
ganic matter of the earth, and for the sources of the 
energies «f forces which rule its forms and existence 
is not easily demonstrated even to highly intelli- 
gent people. Had Galvani and Volta been asked, 
during the concluding decade of the past century, 
what good they hoped to derive from making frogs’ 
legs twitch by the application of different metals 
to their nerves, or trying to discover why a peculiar 
seneation is felt when the point of the tongue is 
placed between a piece of silver and a piece of cop- 
per in contact with each other, they could not have 
answered satisfactorily, even bad they known that 
they were acquiring facts necessary to the founda- 
tion of the electric telegraph, and the creation of 
an occupation, a career for thousands of people in 
the future. ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ 

“Tt has been well said, ‘the reward of the dis 


the Intelligencer, from which frequent extracts 
are made for our paper. Both these publica- 
tions are esteemed of such scientific value 
that they are taken by two hundred kindred 
societies, at home and abroad, in exchange 
for their own publications. 

Systematic instruction in natural science is 
given every year, without charge, by officers 
of the Society, to one or more young men, 
and monthly contributions are made towards 
their maintenance from a trust fund be- 
queathed to the Academy for the purpose by 
the late A. E. Jessup. At present, two young 
men and one young woman are beneficiaries. 

The Academy encourages original investi- 
gations, seeks to acquire knowledge of the 
works and laws of the Creator, and strives to 
enlighten ignorance by teaching, by its pub- 
lications, by opening its library freely for con- 
sultation, and its museum to matriculants of 
medical schools free, and to the public for a 
trifling fee. 















coverer in natural science is,in all contingencies, 
great. To stand, as it were, hetween God and man, 
in the laboratory, the mine, the study, anywhere, 
and feel that within the few by-past minutes there 
has stolen into his miad what has hitherto been 
known to God alone, to reflect further on the 
many born and unborn who are to take this truth 
into their bosoms as a part of their sense of that 
primal mystery, is a privilege so high and a pleasure 
80 overwhelming as to sink into utter insignificance 
not only the toils of research, but all the emana- 
tions of jealousy and prejudice which so often attend 
the first coming of truths before the world.’ 

“ Votaries of abstract science are rarely success- 
ful in solitude. They find comfort, and recruit 
strength in a society, and derive assistance by par- 
ticipating in or listening to the discussions of kin- 
dred spirits, to say nothing of the advantages such 
fellowship gives in the use of its library, or labor- 
atory,or museum. The facilities afforded by the 
Royal Institution to Faraday, for example, were es- 
sential to those investigations which led to his 
brilliant discoveries. Newton completed his dis- 
covery of gravitation by hearing Picard read a paper 
before the Royal Society.” 


To communicate to laborers in the fields of 


science, elsewhere, such valuable information 
as may come into the possession of the Society, 
the publication of its Journal was commenced 
in Fifth month, 1817, and in Third month, 


1841, that of the Proceedings of the Academy 


of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia was begun. 


A copy of the latter is sent to the editors of 


“As a token of its sense of obligation, rather than 


as a return for favor, the Academy gives to every 
contributor of one bundred dollars to the building 
fund, free admission to the museum on public days, 
the use of the reading-room in the new edifice, the 
right to attend all public lectures delivered under 
its auspices, as well as to purchase its publications 
on the same terms as members, during his life. 


‘Every member of the Society may participate 


in all its proceedings, receive its publications on 


the terms prescribed, attend all lectures which may 
be delivered under its auspices, use the library and 


reading-room every day, enjoy all the facilities it 


affords for study, visit the museum daily, and freely 
introduce friends who may accompany them. 

‘‘ Membership, free from all charge during life, is 
given to every contributor of two hundred and fifty 
dollars to the building fund, and to contributors of 
one thousand dollars and upwards, life member- 
ship, and, if desired, all the publications of tue So- 
ciety free of charge from the date of contribution 
during life. 

“Small as such manifestations of thankfulness 
are, the institution has nothing more valuable to 
offer for the patronage it solicits.”’ 





Eveninc MEetincs.—A meeting for wor- 
ship will be held on Third-day evening of 
each week, at 7 o'clock, commencing on the 
3d instant, and continuing for three months. 
The order will be as follows: 

Green Street, Girard Avenue, Race Street 
and Spruce Street. When there is a fifth 
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Third day in the month, the meeting will be 
held at the West Philadelphia Meeting -house. 

These meetings are under the care of a 
jeint committee appointed by the three 
Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia, and are 
organized for the special benefit of those who 
cannot attend the mid-week sittings. We 
hope that all such will avail themselves of 
the opportunity afforded. 





DIED. 

LAING.—At Newton, Sussex Co., New Jersey, on 
the 11th of Eighth month, 1874, Aaron G. Laing, 
of New York city, in the 62d year of his age. He 
bore a sickness of many months with great calmness 
and resignation, and during his life was esteemed as 
a just man and a kind neighbor. 

PIKE.—On the 23d of Twelfth month, Mary, wife 
of Henry Pike, in the eighty-third year of her age ; 
an approved minister of the Monthly Meeting, held 
on Sprace street, Philadelphia. 

Thus another of our aged Friends has passed 
away—another link of the chain that binds the liv- 
ing present with the past, is removed—another re- 
deemed spirit has welcomed a liberation ffom the 
bonds of mortality, and, we trust, is now enjoying 
the fruition of rest and peace prepared for the faith- 
ful. As one by one, our friends and our parents’ 
friends are taken from our view, it is good for us to 
think upon their virtues, their acts of dedication 
and obedience, their upright walking, and daily 
steadfast endeavor to follow the dictates of the 
Monitor within. Earnestness of purpose, a sincerity 
of concern and integrity in the fulfilment of ap- 
prehended duty, were shown forth conspicuously in 
the life of our dear, departed friend, and, while 
they claim our due appreciation, her memory will 
be cherished with interest and affection. 

STOKES.—On the 30th of Twelfth month, 1874, 
John Stokes, son of William and Mary Stokes, aged 
22 months; a member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 


From “ Public Ledger ”—by request. 

PHBE THOMAS, a well known centenarian of 
Delaware county, in this State, died January 19th, 
at her home in Wilmington, Delaware, in the 105th 
year of her age. The date of her birth and the 
facts of her life are said to be thoroughly well au- 
thenticated by the records of the Friends in Dela- 
ware county. She was the daughter of Robert and 
Elizabeth Mendenhall, and was born in Concord 
township, Delaware county, July 7th, 1770—* the 
Seventh-day of the Seventh mo.,seventeen hundred 
and seventy.” Her grandfather was Benjamin Men- 
denhall who came to this country in 1686, and one 
of whose daughters married John Bartram, the dis- 
tinguished botanist. In early life Phoebe Menden- 
hall lived with her half sister, Mary, in Darby, from 
which place she was married in Friends’ meeting, 
in 1792, to Gideon Thomas of Newtown, Delawure 
county, in which latter place she resided until 1865. 
She had been a widow for more than half a century 
when the hundreth anniversary of her birthday was 
celebrated. She had three children, Sarah, Robert 
and Ann, the latter the widow of Nathaniel Speak- 
men. In 1870, at the centennial celebration of her 
birthday, which took place at the residence of 
Philip Paxson, in East Bradford, Chester county, 
there were present nearly 200 relatives and con- 
nections of Mrs. Thomas. Representatives of four 
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generations of the family were then living in the 
house of Mr. Paxson, her daughter, granddaughter 
and great grandchildren being with her. In 1870, 
there were fifty great-grandchildren and two great | 
great-grandchildren living, and Mrs. Thomas hada 

niece 95 years of age, another 92, one 85 and an. 

other 79 years old. The latter and a great-nephew, 

aged 83, were present at the centennial celebration 

of her birthday. Mrs. Thomas lived in Media for 

some time subsequent to 1870, and more recently 

with relatives in Wilmington, where she died. She 

said that she remembered the roar of artillery at 

the battles of Brandywine and Germantown, and 

that in April, 1789, she saw George Washington 

passing through Darby on his way from Mount Ver. 

non to take his seat as the first President of the 

United States. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR WOROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 
. 


A VOYAGE TO THE LAND OF THE PHARAOH 
No. 34. 
(Continued from page 730.) 



















We took a rainy leave of Constantinople 


on the evening of the 5th of Eleventh month, 


iit 


and saw, as we steamed out of the harbor, its ~ 


forest of minarets sparkling through the mist” 
as if to honor our departure. 


The wind ~ 


blows fiercely, and we cannot stand on the™ 
rain-drenched deck to see the light of Stam-7 


boul fade behind us, and night hides from us 
all sight of the Sea of Marmora, and of the 


Hellespont, which we enter towards morning, 7 


Our first stoppage, just before break of day, 
was at Gallipoli, the Callipolis of the ancients, 
As we could not see the town, we quietly 
awaited the coming of the dawn, and our 
strong ship passed on steadily down the 
famous strait. 


a 


We did not see the points’ 


where Xerxes attached his bridge when hey 


crossed the Dardanelles for the invasion of 
Greece, which is also memorable as the place 
where the army of the mighty Macedoniam 

assed into Asia, to devastate in turn the 
Pesan realm. Here we are also reminded 
of the mythical love story of Hero and Le 


ander. To swim across the broad, rapid strait ¥ 


was deemed an incredible feat till Lord By 
ron demonstrated its possibility by performing 
it himself. In the bright morning we cast 
anchor before the town of Dardanelles, at the 
entrance of the strait. Here the water rush 
past us with a fury that reminds me of the 
current of the upper Danube, and it seems 


almost impossible that sailing vessels could 


be propelled against it. Indeed, we are told, 
that it is only when the wind is very favor 


able that they attempt the passage, and that) 


when a north wind blows no ship can entery 
but when the wind is strong from the south, 
the waves feel its power, and very little cu 
rent is perceived. ‘ 
And now we pass onward toward thé 
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@ @ the Sigean promontory, the tiny Rabbit 
Jslands, and sail on between the famed Tene- 
4. dos of Trojan story and the supposed site of 
a @ Troy, on the mainland. 

d- This rocky island was one of the first con- 
if quests of Persia from Greece, and it subse- 
quently passed into the hands of the Atheni- 
ly 208, the Lacedemonians, the Romans, the 
Greek emperors and, in a later age, the Turks. 
at @ It would seem to be of little value, a mere 


nd ile of desolate-looking rocks, but a closer 
y,  ispection might reveal spots of fertility and 
he @ pleasant valleys even here. 
We next pass the more important island of 
— # Mitylene, the Lesbos of the ancients, situated 
in front of the Adramytian Gulf. It is sep- 
arated from the continent by a majestic chan- 
pel about nine miles wide, and we have a no- 
a8. % ble view of both shores. This island has a 
most fertile soil and delightful climate, and 
is very favorably situated for commerce. 
le § Before the Greek revolution, it had 60,000 
th, | inhabitants, but Mitylene suffered so terribly 
its | from the calamities of that period that her 
ist “} population was reduced one-half. The olive 
nd § and the vine, as well as the many delicious 
the “| fruits of these lands, grow here in great abun- 
m-. § dance. Our ship pauses long enough to re- 
us | ceive what tribute the isle can give, and then 
the “@ we pass onward into the beautiful night again. 
ng, We note the exceeding purity of the air, the 
ay, rich blue of the sea, the intense coloring of 
nts, \pethe sunset sky, and the unutterable glories of 
tly WF the host of heaven. The North Star is sink- 
our @ ing behind us, and the southern constellations 
the  tising up more and more as we sail towards 
ints | them. Pegasus is mounting to the highest 
he @ heavens, and our surly arctic Bears sink cor- 
n of | Mspondingly. The phosphorescence of the 
ace “g #8 beneath is in harmony with the jubilant 
ian " spheres on high ; and the mildness of the air 





tempts us to linger long on the upper deck, 
_ pleasant talk beguiles the evening 
r8. 


}. The next morning we waken in the harbor 

of Smyrna, and the “ queen of the cities of 
Anatolia” lies before. It is built on the ac- 
livity of Mont Pagus, and on the summit of 
the hill are the ruined walls of a fortress. 
The city has a charming situation, and pre- 
sents an attractive appearance from the water. 
We are notified that our ship will lie here till 
4o’clock in the afternoon, and that we will 
have opportunity to land and explore the 
town. We lose no time then, but engage the 
tervices of the first boatman who presents 
himself, and are soon landed in Smyrna, a 
city of old renown, which contends for the 
honor of having given birth to Homer. But 
the Smyrna of to-day is not the Smyrna of 
antiquity, called the ‘‘ Crown of Ionia,” and 
the “ Ornament of Asia.” Ten times has it 
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been ruined, and ten times has it risen anew 
in splendor—a circumstance due, no doubt, 
to its excellent situation and charming clim- 
ate. We engage the services of a guide, who 
conducts us into a Greek hospital for the sick 
and the insane. An amiable-looking eccle- 
siastic receives us kindly, and asks if we 
would like to see the insane department. The 
building is spacious and airy, and pretty 
clean, and we pass through a locked gateway 
into a passage, on one side of which are 
apartments for lunatics. Some idiotic-looking 
creatures were wandering about, laughing 
foolishly, and one, who was said to be violent, 
was chained in the corner of the court-yard. 
He shook his fettera, and started up on seeing 
us, and asked what country we were from. 
The priest told him we were from America, 
when he exclaimed in Greek, “ May God pre- 
serve you!” One or two started forward to 
seize the hands of the priest, and he smiled at 
their affectionate greeting and did not repulse 
them. They were clad in the coarsest and 
scantiest of garments, and seemed to have no 
comforts except shelter and food, and it was 
a great contrast in almost every respect to the 
institutions for the shelter and cure of the 
insane in more favored lands. The priest 
apologized for the poverty of the arrange- 
ments, and said they had no support whatever 
from the Turkish government, having to de- 
pend entirely on the contributions of the 
benevolent. We declined making a tour of 
the sick wards, thinking we might encounter 
some contagious disease, but we saw evidences 
of much kind care bestowed on the patients, 
and the apartments appeared large, cool and 
quiet. 

We next visit a school for Armenian chil- 
dren, and are received by three of the teach- 
ers, who speak the French language, and who 
seem to take pleasure in showing us their 
school-rooms, and the little dark-browed, 
black-eyed girls who brightened them. They 
are instructed both in the Armenian and 
French languages, and cheerful looks and 
polite, orderly behaviour were evidences that 
they were being rationally instructed in the 
principles of true civilization. One of the 
teachers was a French Alsatian, and she told 
us she hoped to go to America before long, 
desiring us to give her our names and ad- 
dresses. Our country is the land of hope and 
promise to all nations, and these Alsatians, 
who feel as if their country was taken from 
them, would be a most interesting element 
among us if they should turn their steps 
thither. 

We did not visit the remains of ancient 
Smyrna on the hill-top, satisfying ourselves 
with looking at them from a distance. There 
is no carriage road up, it is too warm to walk 
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and the donkeys do look so inadequate. It 
was here that the Christian faith took such 
root in the early days, that the beloved dis- 
ciple of Jesus from his island of refuge could 
send to the faithful in Smyrna such words of 
commendation, encouragement and of prom- 
ise, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and [ will 
give thee the crown of life.’” Somewhere, too, 
among these ruins, it is said the great Polycarp 
suffered martyrdom, and in a central position 
are the remains of an ancient mosque, sup- 
posed to have been the primitive church of 
Smyrna. 

We wandered through many of the thor- 
oughfares of modern Smyrna, and admired 
the comfortable and elegant arrangement of 
many of the houses in the Frank Quarter. 
The front doors were often open, and we 
could see into a broad hall with marble floor, 
and beyond, through ample windows of colored 
glass, into a garden of tropical plants and of 
gushing fountains. Broad divans are placed 
along the walls, and all looks cool, calm and 
luxurious. We entered a house which was 
undergoing repairs, and greatly admired the 
lofty and spacious rooms, the richly-orna- 
mented walls, and the softly-cushioned win- 
dow-seats. Great troops of camels, led by 
Arabs in picturesque gowns, trod softly along 
the stony streets, and tropical fruits—pome- 
granates, oranges, lemons, dates, grapes and 
many kinds of nuts were offered for sale on 
every hand. It was a matter of great regret 
that time was not allowed us to visit the ruins 
of Ephesus by rail, as we had hoped and ex- 
pected to do, but the steamer is to move on- 
ward at 4 o’clock, instead of giving the day 
and a half, which would be about sufficient 
for the satisfactory exploration of these two 
famous places. 

At the hour appointed, the steamer starts 
again, and we pass out of the beautiful spac- 
ious gulf and turn our course southward. 
Night comes, and we are told that'the island 
of Scio will be reached about midnight, and 
that we should move on before daylight, and 
so lose all sight of this interesting Greek isle, 
the ancient Chios, the paradise of the Levant. 

The next morning finds us just entering the 
numerous group of islands which lie at the 
eastern entrance of the A{gean—the Sporades. 
We pass between the rock of Patmos, forever 
memorable to all Christans as the spot where 
the aged apostle John had his sublime visions 
of great things to be, and of the final triumph 
of the kingdom of righteousness over all the 
powers of darkness. And so we gazed long, 
this fair, bright Sabbath morning, on the bold 
mountain isle, where was heard the great 

Voice, “like the sound of many waters,” 
which spake such thrilling words of warning 
and of judgment to those that professed the 
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/ Christian faith in that early day. It ig sot His 


solid irregular mass of rock, 28 miles in gig annal 


cuit, bleak aud very barren, and, so far ag 

can see, entirely without trees. On its hig 
est summit, called St. Elijah, we can see 
great convent, like a fortress in aspect, whig 
is said to have been founded by Alexis Cog 
nenes. We read that the supposed abode g 
St. John is a grotto, belonging to the mom 
astery. It is protected by a chapel, wher 
numerous lamps are perpetually kept bu 
ing, and on whose walls are rudely depi 
the various subjects of the Apocalypse, 
the monks who guard the grotto point outtg : 



















visitors the fissures in the roof as those throughif” 


which the apostle heard “‘the voice from 
heaven, like the sound of many waters,” 
On the other hand lies the rich and beautj 
ful Samos, celebrated in Greek fable as 
birth-place of Juno, and still retaining trag 
of the celebrated Temple of Samian Junog 
its southern promontory, Cape Colonna, §F- 
not this a venerable isle—the birth-placegf 
Pythagoras ; of Choerilus the poet ; of Co 
the mathamatician ; of Timanthes the pain 
and the place of refuge from persecution @% 
Herodotus the Father of History? It 
also a place of refuge for the persecu 
Christians of Asia in later times, the peg 
being distinguished for their bravery and 
dependent spirit. 
At eventide, we pass out into the br 
sea, now calm as a lake, and deeply, darkly 
beautifully blue. As the evening deep 
into night the troubled waters behind 4 
gleam with a fitful phosphorescence ; thea 
is soft and mild, and so very pure and¢ 
that we hardly recognize our constant fe 
travellers, the stars, in their unwonted glon 
The next day we have‘no islands as 
marks, but dash right on with favoring wi 


* 


‘‘ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 


Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried) 
And danced exultant o’er the waters wide, ; 
The exulting sense—the pulse’s maddening play, 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way 
S. RB 

Eleventh month, 14th, 1874. 





ConTENT is the tranquillity of the heat 
prayer is its aliment. It is satisfied 
der every dispensation of Providence, 
takes thankfully its allotted portion ; m 
inquiring whether @ little more would m 
a little better; knowing that if God had 
judged, it would have been as easy for 
to have given the more as -the less. 
not true content which does not enjoy, a 
gift of Infinite Wisdom, what it has; 1 
that true patience which does not «i 
meekly the loss of what it had, because i 
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ig THE CLEAR VISION. 
hi ] BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


on I did but dream. I never knew 

le What charms our sternest season wore. 
" Was never yet the sky so blue, 

mon Was never earth so white before. 

vher Till now I never saw the glow 

bums Of sunset on yon hills of snow, 

icte And never learned the boughs’ designs 

Of beauty in its leafless lines. 





Did ever such a morning break 
As that my eastern windows see? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and‘tree? 
Rang ever bells so wild and fleet 
The music of the winter street? 
Was ever yet a sound by half 
So merry as yon schoolboy’s laugh? 


ut tlk 


0 earth! with gladness overfraught, 
No added charm tby face hath found ; 
Within my heart the change is wrought, 
My footsteps make enchanted ground. 
From couch of pain and curtained room 
Forth to thy light and air I come, 
To find in all that meets my eyes 
The freshness of a glad surprise. 


Fair seem these winter days, and soon 

Shall blow the warm west winds of spring, 
To set the unbound rills in tune, ~ 

And hither urge the blue-bird’s wing. 
The vales ehall laugh in flowers, the woods 
Grow misty green with leafing buds, 
And violets and windflowers sway 
Against the throbbing heart of May. 


Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind ; 
Since. richer for its chastening grown, 
I see, whereas I once was blind. 
Thy world, O Father! hath not wronged 
With loss the life ‘by thee prolonged ; 
But still, with every added year, 
More beautiful Thy works appear! 


As Thou hast made Thy world without, 
Make Thou more fair my world within; 
Shine through its lingering clouds of doubt, 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin ; 

Fill, brief or long, my granted span 

Of life with love to Thee and man ; 

5. RB Strike when Thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days be my best! 


——__——_-—~08— 


a 7, FINISHING THE WORK. 

ce, BY LORD KINLOCH. 

> nem «Ever in life is a work to do, 

d ne Long enduring and ne’er gone through; 
had Seeming to end, and begun anew. 

or f Knowledge hath still some more to know; 

Wealth had greater to which to grow; 

y, a8 Every race hath farther to go. 

3 1 Say not, e’en at thy latest date, 

yt Now I have nought but to rest and wait; 

use i Something will take thee without the gate. 
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is A sot His will that it should have it longer.— 


What if thine earthly task be o’er, 
Still is another for thee in store, 
Heavenward walking, and heavenly lore: 


Graces to nurture, snares to shun; 
Sins to get rid of, one by one; ; 
This is a work which will ne’er be done. 


snsttinnceneeeliigiidipianstlcedsin 
AGRICULTURE IN JAPAN, 


BY HON. HORACE CAPRON. 
Formerly U.8. Commissioner of Agriculture. 
(Continued from page 766. ) 

RICE. 


Rice is the staple crop of Japan. In the 
present state of the census reports it is impos- 
sible to give the exact acreage of rice. The 
report of 1870 placed the number of acres at 
8,000,000. Whether the area devoted to cul- 
tivation is increasing or not, it is impossible 
to tell. 

The production has been controlled entirely 
in the past by the home demand. Now that 
the imperial edict forbidding its export has 
been repealed, the production will be stim- 
ulated by the world’s demand. 

The last “ Red Book” of the Tycoon gives 
the total income of the Daimios, which was 
always paid in rice, at 6,000,000,000 pounds, 
or 111,000,000 bushels. This did not include 
the income of the Mikado’s court at Kieto, 
for the support of which the income of the 
five richest provinces of the empire was set 
apart. Thus the rice product was able to 
pay a tax of from seven to eight billion 
pounds annually. 

Ninety five per cent. of the rice of Japan 
is low-land rice; almost the whole of the 
valley land is devoted to rice growing, It is 
the richest soil, and is the best adapted to 
irrigation. The land is divided into small 
lots, scarcely any more than an acre in one 
lot, and often less than one-quarter that 
amount, and embanked. This is thorough] 
leveled, so as to be entirely flooded. All the 
soil removed in leveling is put on a lesser 
space adjoining, which is planted in vegetables. 
The rice ground is thoroughly flooded sey- 
eral times, on different days in April, after 
which it is dug up with a heavy hoe. This 
hoe or spud is unlike any civilized imple- 
ment. The blade is about sixteen inches long 
and four inches wide, and will weigh from 
six to eight pounds. The handle is five feet 
long. With a powerful blow it is sunk the 
full length of the blade into the soft soil, and 
with the long leverage of the handle a large 
amount of earth is lifted up and turned over. 
This process is slow, but it leaves the soil in 
a much better condition than can any plow. At 
twelve and a half cents as the whole cost of 
a day’s labor it does not cost much more to 
dig up an acre of tilled land to this depth 
than it does to plow an acre with us. In May 
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the seed-rice, about one and a half bushels, is 
put upon an acre: it is first sown upon a 
small piece of ground. The 5th day of June 
is the national thanksgiving (transplanting) 


‘ day, when thesethickly-sown stalks are pulled 


up and transplanted in the rice paddy, where 
it is grown, the soil having been prepared by 
thorough flooding till it is completely sat- 
urated. After the transplanting it is again 
flooded, and while in this condition 800 
pounds of rape-seed oil-cake, or sardine oil- 
cake thoroughly pulverized, and costing from 
eight to twelve dollars, is sown to the acre. 
The water is then turned off, leaving this 
soaked fertilizer at the root of the rice stalks. 
After frequent floodings during the summer, 
it is harvested in October. It is cut with a 
sickle something like a corn-knife, bound in 
bundles, and carried to high ground, dried, 
and threshed at leisure, or rather shelled by 
drawing the heads of a small handful through 
a crude hetchel. 

The cleaning or winnowing is done by 
pouring the rice from a basket or bucket 
upon mats by one person, while another fans 
it with a large paper fan. 

All this work of cutting, binding, shelling, 
and cleaning is done by women, who, while 
cutting and binding, stand bare-legged in 
the water ten to twelve inches deep. The 
rice is then put into small straw bags, about 
130 pounds in each, and sent to the mills on 
the backs of men or horses, where it is hulled 
by water-power, or by the primitive mortar 
and pestle worked by the feet. From the in- 
terior horses are used to carry the rice, 300 
pounds being the average load to a horse. 
A good horse, with a man to lead him, will 
earn fifty cents a day, out of which the man 
is fed and the horse fed and shod. 

The average yield is fifty bushels to the 
acre, and the average weight of lowland rice 
is 584 pounds to the bushel, making, 2,6667 
pounds to the acre. It requires eighty days’ 
labor to each acre from the first flooding till 
the rice is marketed. 

The result per acre of rice-raising can be 
stated as follows: Labor, $18; manure, $8; 
interest on $100 at 10 per cent., $10; total 
cost, $36 ; 2,666% pounds of rice, at 2} cents, 
$66.66% ; total profit, $30.662. 

If the above was a real profit, the farmer 
could make a favorable showing; but the 
Government tax is claimed by the farmers to 
be 50 per cent. of this profit, leaving only 
$17 to $18 per acre. 

As I remarked before, ten acres is a large 
amount for one proprietor, and many have 
one acre or less. The upland rice is sown at 
the same time, and flooded and manured in 
the same manner; but the yield is far less 
and the profits proportionably small. The 
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lowlands rest during the winter, but the up. 
lands are immediately dug up and fertilized 


with rice-bran or hulls, or horse-manure, rice. | 


straw, or liquid manure from water closets, 


at a cost of about $4 to the acre, and sown in” 


wheat or barley. 
WHEAT 

is sown in November in drills sixteen inches 
apart, and one and a quarter bushel of seed 
to the acre. In three or four weeks a row of 
pease, turnips, onions, cabbage, or some other 
kind of vegetable, is planted between these 
crills, and then the wheat is regularly hoed 
and irrigated with the vegetables. 


In April and May the wheat is ready to f 


harvest. It hag a short, but, compared to the 
straw, heavy Mead. The stalk seldom grows 
higher than two feet, and often not more than 
twenty inches. The Japanese farmers have 
brought the art of dwarfing to perfection, 
They claim, and truly, I believe, that the straw 
of their wheat has been so dwarfed that no 
matter how much manure is used it will not 
grow longer, but that the length of the wheat. 
head is increased. Certain it is, that on their 


richest soils and with the heaviest yields the” 


wheat-stalks never fall down and lodge on 
the ground, to the great injury of the crop, 
as in the United States. 

The process of cutting, binding, threshing, 
or shelling is the same as with rice. It is put 
into the same straw-bags or holders and sent 
to market on the backs of horses. I did ne 
fully explain the earnings of these packem 
They are paid one cent per hundred pound 
for every mile, and as they carry 300 pound 
they earn three cents for every mile. Fifteen 
miles is about the average distance travel 
inaday. The earnings of a packer and bi 
horse per day is therefore forty-five cent 
The horse’s shoes are an important item@l 
his expenses. These shoes are made of plai 
straw, and cost four to five cents a set. In 
stony country like Japan these straw.sh 
are quickly cut through. It requires 
sets per day. The shoes for each daye 
more than the man’s food, possibly more tl 


the horse’s. The average yield of wheat pera 


acre is 12 bushels. It requires only thir 
days’ labor to raise an acre of wheat. 

In making a statement of the cost and 
sults of raising an acre of wheat, it must 
borne in mind that the same acre raises 
other crops the same year. The statem 
therefore, would be as follows : . 

Interest on value of an acre of upla 
$40, at 10 per cent, $4; labor (30 dap 
work), $3.60; manure, $4; total cost, $11 
seven hundred and fifty pounds of wheat 
$2.50, $18.75; profit on an acre, $7.15. 

To this must be added the profit of the 
etables raised at the same time as the W 
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’ goil is unknown in the United States. 


"as shown by the written history of these peo- 
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for any agricultural purpose. The soil is 
thoroughly spaded or hoed up, and the sur- 
face laid out in rows a foot apart, and in the 
trenches is put the manure, 4 or 5 inches be- 
low the surface, which may be horse-manure, 
rotted straw, or liquid manure from closets ; 
if the latter, it is applied on the surface or 
mixed with rice-bran and buried in the 
trenches. The average cost of these fertiliz- 
ers to the acre is $8 to $10. The seed is 
sown 4 or 5in a place, 12 inches apart, then 
covered lightly with earth not over 1 inch 
deep. The plant appears above the ground 
in fifteen to twenty days, and when 3 or 4 
inches high all but one are pulled out. Ina 
few days the plants are hoed and slightly 
hilled. Then between the rows of cotton a 
trench or furrow is dug, manure of some kind 
is placed in it, and pease or some other kind 
of quickly-maturing vegetable planted; four 
to six dollars’ worth of manure is used for 
these vegetables. Early in September the 
cotton-plant flowers, and in October the bolls. 
are filled and ready for picking. Women are 
employed for this work. ‘lhe plants are short, 
not more than 18 inches high. The cotton is 
prepared by a crude gin with wooden rollers, 
and is then packed in bales of 100 pounds 
each. The average yield of an acre is 666% 
pounds. The ruling prices for several years 
have been from 18 to 20 cents per pound. 
Seventy days’ work from the first spading up 
to the completion of the bailing, are required 
to each acre, costing $8.75. 

As soon as this cotton and vegetable crop 
is removed, one of wheat and vegetable is 
raised, as I have described in speaking of 


and also the profits of the upland rice and 
vegetables in the summer, all of which will 
sum up tonearly thirty dollars per acre, making 
the wheat-land fully as profitableas that which 
grows the lowland rice. The reader will see 
what an enormous production there is from 
this acre of high sandy upland, 124 bushels 
of wheat, a crop of upland rice, and two full 
crops of vegetables. Such a drain upon = 

et 
all this upland of which I write has been 
tilled in this way and subjected to this enor- 
mous annual drain for fifteen hundred years, 



































ple ; how much longer is unknown ; still it 
yields as much now as ever, and perhaps 
more. 
: BARLEY 
is ground the same as wheat, except that the 
seeding is heavier, and the yield is 25 bushels 
to the acre. Barley sells for one-half the 
price of wheat ; the profits are therefore about 
the same. Barley is fed to horses, cattle, 
hogs and fowls, and is also boiled and eaten 
by the lower classes. Boiled wheat is much 
eaten by the people, and wheat is now being 
exported to China. 
COTTON 

is a crop second alone in importance to rice. 
Cotton clothing is as universally worn as rice 
is universally eaten. Cotton is raised every- 
where south of the fortieth parallel of lati- 
tude. North of the thirty sixth parallel it is 
only grown by families for their own manu- 
facture and wear. That grown so far north 
has a short, coarse staple, and is little sought 
for in market. South of the thirty-fifth ; 
wheat, 





plane, 
11 
eat, 
ever 
Ww 


allel the crop is good and the staple fine, 
ce , and strong. 

he exact acreage and amount of cotton 
raised in Japan is unknown. The amount 
produced up to the present time has been en- 


- tirely controlled by the home demand. Here- 


after, when the better varieties have been in- 
troduced, and they learn to grow and prepare 
it as demanded in the markets of the world, 
it will be an important article of export. I 
should say ratner that, with the enterprise 
and energy displayed in adopting improved 
machinery, and with their abundant and in- 
comparably cheap and ingenious labor, and 
with their boundless deposits of coal and iron 
of the best quality, and their abundant water- 
power, cotton goods ought in time to be an 
important item of their exports. 

he requirements of the cotton-plant in 
Japan are, a light sandy soil and an exposure 
Opposite to that of thesea, as an exposure to- 
ward the sea is unfavorable. It is that kind 
of soil that rice doee not seek, and there are 
many millions of acres on which it could be 
raised successfully which now are not used 













I cannot refrain from again calling 


attention to the enormous drain annually 
made upon this light upland soil, and that, 
notwithstanding this, it is more fertile now 
than a thousand years ago. 
cotton-land produces 666% pounds of cotton, 


This acre of 


12} bushels of wheat, and two full crops of 
vegetables every year. Such a production is 
unknown elsewhere in the history of agricul- 
ture. Cannot our farmers learn from this 
single acre of land, which has been a mine of 
wealth to its tillers for a thousand years, and 
still gives its golden return for all the labor 
and for all the fertilizers so lavishly bestowed 
upon it, that thorough tillage of a small area 
of land, well fertilized, is much the more 
profitable? In the United States the farmer 
tills for the present, taking away from the 
soil annually its fertility in the products it 
yields, without any adequate return, and his 
sons inherit an impoverished soil in conse- 
quence of his prodigal and wasteful tillage. 
(To be continued.) 





THE worst infidelity is infidelity to duty. 
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THE — system of doctrines is most LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


likely to advance the permanent glory of the 
ospel. Everything is admirable and sub- 
ime in proportion to its simplicity. The 
objects which are grandest in the works ‘of 
nature are among the simplest. Of the sub 
lime works of God, this is one of the striking 
characteristics. What more sublinie than 
the starry heavens, the lofty mountains, the 
unfathomable ocean, whether sleeping or 
tempestuous? Yet no objects are more simple 
or offer less complication of ideas. The 
grandest works of man, are also the simplest. 
Those admirable structures whose ruins are 
the wonder of posterity, and those writings 
which are equally first in all ages, are for 
nothing so remarkable as for their noble 
simplicity. What is complicated and in- 
tricate becomes obscure and wearisome; and 
the only things whose beauty is ever new, and 
whose attraction never ceases, are those which 
are plain and simple. The simplicity of the 
gospel is seen in its object, and in the manner 
in which it accomplishes that object. Its ob- 
ject is the salvation of man—that is, his 
preparation for the happiness of heaven by 
forming in him a holy heart and character, 
an object simple and unambiguous, yet one 
of the grandest which can be conceived by 
the human mind.— Ware. 


Roe 


Wou Lp you judge of the lawfulness or un- 
lawfulness of pleasure, of the innocency or 
malignity of actions, take this rule: What- 
ever weakens your reason, impairs the ten- 
derness of your conscience, obscures your 
sense of God, or takes off the relish of spirit- 
ual things; in short, whatever increases the 
authority of your body over your mind, 
that thing is sin to you, however innocent it 
may be in itself. 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage. 
ment will be held in the Library room on Fourth. 
day evening, the 11th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


Jacos M, Exuis, Clerk. 
——{E——————————————————— 


ITEMS. 








Great suffering continues to exist in the districts 
ravaged by the grasshoppers; the authorities in 
both Kansas and Dakota still call for aid. Wm. §, 
Stokley, Mayor of Philadelphia, has received a cir. 
cular letter from the Executive office at Yankton, 
Dakota, ‘appealing to the sympathies of the char. 
itable public for aid to the settlers in that State who 
have been rendered destitute mainly by the destruc. 
tion of the crops by grasshoppers, last season. The 
letter states that there is an unusual determination 
to continue the/struggle, and to plant again, pro- 


cure seeds.” 


Cuartes Spracve, the “banker- poet,” died, in 
Boston, on the 2ist of last month, in his eighty- 
fourth year. 


ult., in his fifty-sixth year. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
thus describes a curious celestial phenomenon wit- 
nes-ed, on the morniog of First month 8th, by the 
citizens of South Pueblo, Colorado: 

“The sun was at an angle of about thirty degrees 
to the earth, and around it was a well-defined cir- 
ele, at an angle of sixty degrees to the earth. On 
the circumference of this circle, and nearly in line 
with the sun, were two very bright sun-dogs, or 


angle to the earth as the sun, was a large circle 
passing through the sun and two sun-dogs near it 
—the sun-dogs being at the intersections of the cir- 
cumferences of the large and small circles. At 
right angles to a line from tue point of observation 
to the sun, were two other bright sun-dogs, on the 
circumference of the large circle, directly opposite 
each other. The centre of this large circle was the 
zenith of horizon, or, in other words, a point per- 
pendicular to the plane of the earth at the point of 
observation. At about one-third of the distance from 
the centre of the large circle to the sun was a well- 
defined inverted rainbow — defining about one-third 
of a circle—the centre of which was the centre of, 
and whose arc was parallel to, the circumference of 
the large circle. All of the colors were well-defined; 
and tbe whole of this remarkable phenomenon was 
distinctly visible for three hours. The only unusual 
changes in the weather previous to this appearance 
were that at two P. M. on January 7 a high wiad 
began blowing from the west, and blew stendily till 
3 A. M. on the morniog of the 8th. At9 P. M. on 
January 7 the mercury stood at 45 degrees, and did 
not vary much from that point till 3 A. M. on the 








Tue Central Employment Association furnishes 
sewing to deserving poor women and distributes the 
clothing made by them among those most in need of it. 
The numberof persons applying for assistance, many 
of them in the utmost distress, has been unusually 
large, and the funds of the Society are exhausted. 
It appeals to the benevolent for aid, contributions in 
money, dry goods, groceries or shoes, will be thank- 
fully received, by 

E. F. Wittiams, President, 617 Franklin Street, 
M. S. Conarp, Treasurer, 821 Marshall Street, 
L. T. HatLowgit, Secretary, 2014 Ogden Street, 
©. J. Lercuworrn, 534 N. Fourth Street, mercurytbegan to fall. Between 3 and 7 o'clock 
A. M. the mercury fell to five degrees below ser0, 
from which point it rose to zero at 10 A.M At the 
time of the appearances mentioned above, there 
were very beavy clouds in the west and northwest 
—so heavy that they almost obscured the moult 
tains, while in the east and southeast were a kind 
of light cirrus clouds, on which the phenomens 
were defined.” 





The Friends’ Social Lyceum, of Philadelphia, will 
meet in the Library Room at Race St., on the Ist 
and 3d Fifth-days of each month, and at Girard 
Avenue Mee'ing-house on the 2d and 4th Fifth-day 
evenings, at 8 o’clock precisely. All are invited to 
attend. 


morning of the 8th, when the wind ceased and the’ 















vided aid can be procured to sustain life and pro- 4 


Cuartes Kinestey, ‘‘Canon in residence” at t 
Westminster Abbey, died in London on,the 24th 


mock suns. Parallel to the horizon, and at the same © 
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sily made by selling TEAS 
MONEY wtivrorreas PRICES 


or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. Send for circular. CAN 
TON TEA CO, 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 


OR RENT.-—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good 
land at West Grove Station, B. ©. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including the modern conveniences ; set 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. 
Self and Wife d: sire the comforts of home in a small 
family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 
JOB H. JACKSON. 


West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 





DESIRABLE GOODS FOR FRIENDS, 


NEAT STRIPED SILKS, 87} cts. and $1.00 per yard 

18, 20, 22 and 24 inch COLORED BARCELONA 
SHAWLS. 

WHITE CASHMERE SHAWLS, different sizes. 

LONG AND SQUARE BOUND THIBET SHAWLS 

LONG & SQUARE BOUND BLANKET SHAWLS. 

LONG AND SQUARE MIXED BLANKET SHAWLS 

FIFTY BROWN MIXED SQUARE SHAWLS, neat 
Borders. 

200 YDS. GRENADINE, for Friends’ Caps. 

500 YDS. BROWN AND MODE CASHMERES, fine 
at 623 cts. 

BROWN AND MODE MOBAIRS, FOR FRIENDS. 

3-4 and 6-4 MODE FLANNELS, FOR SKIRTING 
ANDS ACQUES 

OLIVE BROWN FRENCH MERINOES, from 75 cts. 


up. 

PLAIN SHADES OF SILKS, at $1.374 per. yard. 

ONE CASE CANTON FLANNELS, at 12} cts. for- 
merly 16 cts. 

ONE CASE PLAIN CALICOES, at 10, cts. formerly 
12} ots. 


JOHN H, STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., Philada. 


N. B.—I have on hand several pieces of fine 
OLIVE AND BROWN FRENCH BEAVER OLOTHS, 
of the best makes, and MY OWN IMPORTATION, 
adapted to Friends, which I will close out LESS 
THAN COST, my sales not warranting me in keeping 
a line of these goods. 


$20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand ofthe times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter seu 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENCE is the onty Sewing Machine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly nipROV=D aD simPLiviszD, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 

—_— office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

‘a. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 6, 1875. 





No. 50 
LIFE OF GEORGE Fox 


BY SAMUBL M. JANNEY. 


New Edition, Price $1.25; by mail $1.35. Also, 
‘‘Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 
Edition, just published, 50 cts. by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Phila. 


A New Edition of “SELECTED POEMS” prepared 
by Friends’ ‘‘First-day School Union,” will be ready 
for sale in about 10 days, Price 50 cts. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jeweler:Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver. Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 


—_—9:————— 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
B@y" Special care given to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suzarr Auzy, 











ly 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
GAML, BR. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 11165 Citron 8t. 
ly 


Furniture Warerooms, |8 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HHACOOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Hardwood Furniture, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
on HanD. 


p@e Repairing,’ Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 
ges"Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
SUNDAY 


Stored. 
American *Scuz0or Worker 


a S.S. Teacher’s Monthly—6th year—International 
Lessons. $1 50 a year; Club rates low. Specimen 15 
cts. J. W. MoINTYRE, Publisher, No. 4 South §th 
Street, St. Louis. 



























































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING 


Tug Onty Dovusie SPRING IN THE MARKET. 





Pat’d 1873. 


This Spring has no superior either among high or 
10W priced competitors. It consists of two coupled 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of 
references.- ‘“‘Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 
can do well canvassing for this spring. 


DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 
DENTIST, 


Formerty 421 Norts Sixra Srreer, 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need 
ef his services. 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 


ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’ 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 
solicits a share of their patronage. 


ILLIAM. HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Finszrt Street, Parra. 

A General Assortment of Ready-made Coffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 





JEALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 
promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 


PENN MONTHLY ASS'N LECTURES 


AT HORTICULTURAL HALL. 








Friday, February Sth, 

Ol, r.W. HIGGINSON, 
“THE ARISTOCRACY OF THE DOLLAR.” 
Thursday, February 18th, 
BRET HARTE, 

“THE ARGONAUTS OF FORTY-NINE.” 

At the Musical Fund Hall, 
Thursday, Mar. 28th, 

HON. CARL SCHURZ, 
“EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS,” 


Single Tickets, 50 cts. - Tickets for course, $1.50 


For sale at W. H. Boner & Co.’s, 1102 Chestnut Street ; at 
the Association Rooms, 506 Walnut Street, and at the Hal 
on the evenings of the Lectures. 


enn tS 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGHSTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hair and Husk Mat- 
tresses. 

No. 526 CaLLOWHILL Srazer, PHILA. 


PUSLIC SALE OF REAL ESTATE. 


WILL be offered at public sale, on FIFTH-DAY, the ELEV- 
ENTH of SECOND MONTH. on the premises, at two 0’elock 
P. M., the VERY DESIRABLE COUNTRY SEAT OF SEVEN 
ACRES. now occupied by Dr. Joseph Warrington, situate 
in Burliagton county, Yew Jersey, 244 miles from Riverton 
station, on the CamdeA & Amboy Rai road. The improve. 
ments are a large and well arranged rough cast brick house, 
containing thirteen rooms, heated by a furnace; ice house 
ready filled, carriage house, stabling, ke. conveniently ar- 
ranged under the same roof. This property is in ahigh state 
of cultivation, and is divided into lawn, orchard and pasture 
lots with access to a never failing stream of water. 

At the same time will be offered adjoining LOTS, suitable 
for Sane lots, containing from THREE to 1X ACRES 
eac 

Persons desiring to viewthe property will be shown the 
same by calling at the premises. Carriages will meet the 
train leaving Market ferry at twelve o’clock at Riverton, and 
at Moorestown the one leaving at 7 o'clock. Conditions 
given at sale by OSEPH HOOTON. 

1t. Trustee. 


se-REMOVED TO MEDIA.“@« 


SWITHIN C. SHORTLEDGE’S Boarding School 
for young men and boys is now open at Media, Pa, 
13 miles from Philadelphia, in one of the finest 
school buildings in the State, heated in all stories 
and lighted with gas, building 10050, porch all 
around, 55 lodging rooms, large school room with 
five class rooms, amovle bath and water-closet accom- 
modations in three stories, 10 trains daily to and 
from Philadelphia, fare 40 cents, time 33 to 45 
minutes. Thorough instruction, home care, good 
table guaranteed. Terms, $5.25 per week, books 
and schéol stationery included, no extras whatever, 
Special attention to backward pupils. Special pro- 
vision and-care for little boys. Address, 


S. C. SHORTLIDGE, (Harvard A. M.) 
Meni, Pa. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
9p 923 33 North Second St,, Philada 


PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY. 


A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 
stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


Successor to Chas. C. Jacixson. At the Old Stand 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphie. 


\ 7 ANTED, A SETTLED, STEADY WOMAN, 
belonging to Friends’ Society, to cook, bake, 

and do light house-work for a small family. She 

will bave a very comfortable home and good wages, 

References exchanged. Address 

Mrs. E. J. FARQUHAR, York, Penna. 











